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DIRECTOR’S ADDRESS 


The late Warden of New College, A. H. Smith, once gave a lecture on 
‘Idleness as a part of Education’. I am sure he was thinking of summer 
holidays when he said: ‘Imagination belongs to all studies and all inquiries 
in which the mind of man engages, and it must have its seedtime in which 
the hidden forces can operate.” 

I wonder how many of you had the experience of at least one reflective 
hour during the summer holidays, when time stood still and it almost be- 
came possible to believe in fairies. Iam not talking of falling in love but 
of the evening of Tuesday August 25 when in the South-east of England 
every natural thing appeared to be listening. At Sandwich | stood be- 
tween the sea and the salt marshes. Air, sea and land seemed to be asleep; 
the western sky was ablaze with changing colour until long after sunset, 
At 7.30 I noticed the contrails of two aircraft, brilliant and clear, slowly 
turning from magenta to pale rose. At 9 o'clock they were still intact and 
at 10 the moon rose and touched them, still static, with an unearthly glow, 
Apart from the breathing of nearby cattle and occasional chatter of night 
birds, there was silence. 

These magical moments, when we seem able suddenly to appreciate 
beauty through an extra dimension, come as a surprise or even shock after 
weeks or months of normal living; and they refresh our spirit long after- 
wards, 

Again later when I was judging at what is called the Dutch Vocalistic 
Concours, instead of spending my spare time drinking coffee and Holland’s 
gin for the sake of Public Relations, I hired a bicycle and roamed the flat 
Constable-like country. I found great content of mind in the lush fields 
and far-flung Dutch landscapes. It’s a wonderful country and a wonder- 
ful people. Some of our best singers could well benefit by entering next 
year for the Concours followed by a short cycle tour before the Christmas 
term begins. I commend it to them for consideration. 


As you are no doubt aware, | am much interested in the welfare of the 
Students’ Association and it has been good to see the increased activity 
during the past year. In a day-College like ours it is exceedingly difficult 
for us all to bind together in a corporate sense. Our first Director, Sir 
George Grove, reported to the Council in 1893 that a Hall of Residence 
was one of our greatest needs. It still is, for while thousands of hours are 
wasted weekly by you all in travelling to and from the College, it is 
impossible to expect you to spend much of your spare time here in cor- 
porate activities. 

It is often said that many of you show little interest in the College 
except for your own personal advancement. There is no doubt that this 
attitude does reflect a general apathy or lack of interest in public affairs 
and responsibility, throughout the country as a whole. Many of you 
however do feel this responsibility, and it is a vital thing for you and for us 
that you should give yourself to the College in the same way as you do to 
your principal studies. There must be a strong sense of belonging to the 
College if you are going to get the best out of it. Since we are a day- 
College there are few rules or restrictions. It behoves us therefore, in 
termtime, to discipline ourselves and only in the holidays to let ‘time go 
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The premlere of *Morvoren’, Philip Cannon's opera, given at College last July. Act 1, 
ad Methodist school room, as Morvoren (Glenda Russell) leads the hymn-singing. 


by’. While you are here your professor is your counsellor, guide and 
friend, But don’t expect him to think for you— we all have to work out 
our own salvation, The College does not look with favour on students 
who become imitators but it is interested in those with youthful exuber- 
ance, Who may make mistakes, but who use their own minds as well as the 
copybook. It is foolish to think of your work here as a mathematical 
problem or a vending machine from which you automatically get the 
finished product. As Donald Grout put it so aptly: 


Stop thinking about music in terms of problemand solution ... Ina problem, 
properly speaking, four conditions are present. First you are given the data. 
Second there is always an answer. Third there is only one correct answer. 
Fourth when you have found the correct answer you are done with the problem. 
Not one of these conditions prevails (in the kind of situation we are talking about) 
or in any kind of human situation. 


When Benjamin Britten received the Aspen Award he made a remarkably 
fine speech. Among other things, he said about young composers: 


There are many dangers that hedge round the unfortunate composer: pressure 
groups that demand true proletarian music, snobs who demand the latest avant- 
garde tricks; critics who are already trying to document today for tomorrow, to 
be the first to find the correct pigeon-hole definition. These people are danger- 
ous—not because they are necessarily of any importance in themselves, but 
because they make the composer, above all the young composer, selfconscious, 
and instead of writing his own music, music that springs naturally from his gift 
and personality, he may be frightened into writing pretentious nonsense, or 
deliberate obscurity, He may find himself writing more and more for machines, 
in conditions dictated by machines and not by humanity, or of course he may 
end by creating grandiose claptrap when his real talent is for dance tunes or 
children’s piano pieces. Finding one’s place in society as a composer is not a 
straightforward job. . . . 

What is important in the arts is not the scientific part, the analysable part of 
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*“Morvoren’ Act 2. Thirza (Cynthia Bateman) and Matthey (Edward Byles). 


music, but the something that emerges from it but transcends it, which cannot 
be analysed because it is not in it, but of it. It is the quality which cannot be 
acquired by simply the exercise of a technique or system. It’s something to do 
with personality, with gift, with spirit. I simply call it magic-quality which would 
appear to be by no means unacknowledged by scientists, and which I value more 
than any other part of music. . . . 

This magic comes only with the sounding of the music, with the turning of 
the written note into sound and it only comes (or comes most intensely) when 
the listener is one with the composer, either as performer himself or as a listener 
in active sympathy. 

And this magic is precisely what Dr. Howells and I were listening for in 
April last when we made our choice of this year’s Foundation Scholars, 

You all know what a bee I have in my bonnet about Noise as opposed 
to Sound. I was interested to see a leader in The Times recently expressing 
alarm that the B.B.C. is about to add 96 hours of background music a 
week to its programme. If this were to be live music it might be some- 
ting to encourage us, but I gather most of it will be disc-time and this is 
very depressing. The article quoted Constant Lambert’s remark in 
Vfusic Ho, written soon after he left the College, that ‘It’s to be noticed 
that the more people use the wireless the less they listen to it’, and the 
article went on to say ‘We are assured that a background of music adds 
to the contentment of those whose jobs are monotonous and unabsorbing’ 
and that it ‘causes shoppers to relax into a mood of uncritical acceptance 
which leads them to shop more lavishly... . The musician is concerned 
with the world of difference between hearing and listening . . . he must 
listen to music rather than merely hear it, even if he dislikes what he is 
listening to. Background music, a service with which we have to live, 
seems to justify itself on the grounds that it is generally required: no other 
justification for it is necessary. If the B.B.C. does not supply it others can 
and will.’ 

This is a matter of great concern to us here. Beware that your taste 
and sensitivity are not impaired by casual listening. Again I quote 
Benjamin Britten: 

Music’s now free for all. If I say the loudspeaker is the principal enemy of 
music, I don’t mean that I am not grateful to it as a means of education and 
study, or as an evoker of memories. But it is not part of true musical experience, 
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Regarded as such it is simply a substitute and dangerous because deluding. 
Music demands more from a listener than simply the possession of a tape 
machine or a transistor radio. It demands some preparation, some effort, a 
journey to a special place, saving up for a ticket, some homework on the pro- 
gramme perhaps, some clarification of the ears and sharpening of instincts. It 
demands as much effort on the listener's part as the other two corners of the 
triangle, this holy triangle of composer, performer and listener... . It’s 
one of the unhappiest results of the march of science and commerce that the 
St. Matthew Passion (written for performance on one day of the year only) at 
the turn of a switch is at the mercy of any loud roomful of cocktail drinkers—to 
be listened to or switched off at will, without ceremony or occasion. 


It has often been said that we should admit only students of the highest 
professional potential. I disagree entirely. The College is here to 
develop the creative aspects of music as an art, not primarily to provide 
everyone with a good living. The country is full of people expressing 
opinions about music, whose only experience of music has been in listening 
to it. The finest thing we can do is to encourage practical musicians of 
high standard who will spend their lives encouraging others to become 
creative instead of passive. Therein lies the strongest hope for music in 
this country and if we do not provide it at the highest level, w/o will? 
Recently Sergius Kagen in his excellent book On studying Singing wrote 
(and I substitute the word ‘performing’ for ‘singing’): 

Performing for pleasure requires only the desire. 
Performing for other people’s pleasure demands certain standards. 
Performing for professional standards requires an excellence comparable to 
the best performers of the day 
Now everyone here is in category three, and we must see to it that only 
professional excellence is good enough for us. 

This reminds me that we have been concerned for some time about the 
somewhat nonchalant attitude adopted by some members of the orches- 
tras. Maybe this is something of a reaction to the rigours and discipline 
of Youth Orchestras. For string players in particular, the chance of 
carning a living as a soloist is remote; in fact the College cannot expect to 
turn out more than one firstclass soloist in a decade. On the other hand, 
there is a great dearth of firstclass orchestral strings. Orchestral managers 
are constantly complaining that though many string players are called, 
few are chosen. We must try to remedy this. On Thursday next there 
will be auditions! with the First Orchestra for leaders for the four string 
sections, and I hope as many of you as possible will attend to make it a 
gala occasion, The Leaders appointed will be given considerable res- 
ponsibility. 

Punctuality is a constant problem and, since repeated comment has 
received only sporadic response, we have decided on some drastic action. 
The First and Second Orchestras should be tuned and ready to start at 
2 p.m. Since the New Building Fund still needs some £36,000 we have 
decided that latecomers will contribute Is. to it. Should this sum be too 
small, we may increase it to 2s. 6d. I don’t know, but I imagine the 
Bursar will not be as upset as 1 shall be if some of you are frequently 
late. 

I have spoken to you before about Dean Inge, the gloomy Dean; 
lam afraid with levity. Today I end my address by quoting a paragraph 
he wrote, | think in one of his articles for an evening paper. I read it in 
that excellent book Open Court by F. T. Giles. (It is a good thing to 


1 See Seating the Orchestras, in The R.C.M. Magazine for Summer Term 1964, page 47. 
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emember that this puritan Dean had a great success late in life as a writer 
for the popular Press.) He said: 
It is a poor thing to think about our own happiness. What does it matter 
whether we are happy or not? We were sent into the world to do and be some- 
thing . . . to pay our footing in the world in one way or another, The question 
which demands an answer, more and more insistently as we get older, is whether 
we have used our lives well or made a mess of them. What have we to show for 
the five talents, or two, or one which were committed to us? Not much will be 
demanded of the man with one talent and the man with five usually gets plenty 
of encouragement; but how many young men with two talents seem to be pre- 
paring their napkin 
I was delighted when one of our students with four or possibly five talents 
told me the other day that he was convinced that British music was in an 
individual and flourishing state and that he looked forward to the next 
ten years of music in England with great excitement. We cannot all be 
successful as musicians, for the essence of success is the fact that not every- 
one is successful. But think what a wonderful ten years it will be if we 
all use our talents—one or five —-to the best of our ability, and ensure that 
the College maintains and advances its reputation everywhere. 


The College Film 


In spring 1964 it was suggested that a film be made about the Royal College of 
Music. The Director of the College asked James Archibald and Associates Ltid., 
to suggest a treatment, write a script and produce the film, James Archibald 
himself was to produce the film and he asked Lord Birkett to co-operate on the 
seript and direct the film. During the late spring and early summer they spent 
some time at the College observing, and the film itself, to be called ‘Overture and 
Beginners’ was shot during July. Lord Birkett wrote this letter for readers of the 
R.C.M, Magazine, 


Dear Readers, 


This letter is written from a film cutting-room, in Wardour Street (of 
course). All round me are reels and reels of film— most of it music, some 
of it speech, but nearly all of it people. Professors and pupils of this 
College. Yourselves, in fact. Some of you may remember the shooting 
of it. (For a few of you, the memories probably have a nightmarish 
quality!) 

I am writing to you partly to remind myself of the spirit which the 
film is trying to capture, and partly because so many people asked me at 
College what exactly the film was trying to do. I used to answer that | 
didn’t know, yet. This piece of evasion is no longer possible and it is time 
to state clearly what sort of film James Archibald and I have tried to make. 

When the Director asked us to make a film he left the nature and 
content of it to be suggested by us. We spent several weeks just being in 
the College watching, listening, but emphatically no thinking about what 
sort of film to make. Only when we went away to think, on purpose, did 
we discuss the film at all. 

What was immediately apparent to us was that we could not make a 
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didactic or argumentative film. One-sided films must spring not only from 
deep convictions but from long experience. Happily our accquaintance 
with the College was too short for us to have acquired any serious prejud- 
ices. Another sort of film which we wanted to avoid was the travelogue, 
the guided tour. We had neither the time nor the inclination to be 
exhaustive or comprehensive. A recruiting film was clearly not required, 
since the College looks like being full to overflowing for as many years as 
anyone can foresee. 

This left us free to make the film that seemed to come most naturally 
an impressionist film, an attempt simply to capture an atmosphere. 
This was challenging because we could try to communicate the sort of 
excitement and admiration engendered in us as strangers and outsiders. 
It was dismaying too, because we had only half an hour for the finished 
film and ten days in which to shoot it. This meant leaving out half the 
people and places which had interested us most at the College. It meant 
fragments of music, not ‘bleeding hunks’ as is said of Wagner, but 
‘bleeding snippets’. It meant neglecting whole areas of interest, such as 
the astonishing activity on Saturday mornings with the Junior Exhibi- 
tioners, and all the Opera School. 

What film can achieve by synthesis and compression is now a common- 
place. Just how enormous and far reaching its effects may be is still often 
forgotten, There is a famous instance in Pudovkin’s writings where the 
director filmed an actor’s face in close-up and asked the actor to do 
nothing express nothing. Later he edited this same close-up with other 
filmed material so that the effect was of the actor first pensive, then 
sorrowful and finally gay and lighthearted. The other images supplied 
the emotions. The public was deeply moved and enthusiastic about the 
actor’s range of expression; only the director knew that all the close-ups 
were the same. 

This is not a spectacular and individual trick. It is possible with any 
close-up. In our film at the Royal College we filmed a number of people 
in close-up, sometimes just listening or concentrating on the music. These 
faces could be juxtaposed so as to appear nervous about a forthcoming 
entry, admiring of another player’s virtuosity or appalled at a lapse of 
intonation, The effect would depend only on the sequence and rhythm of 
editing the various pieces of film. (I mention this mostly as a temptation 
to be avoided when making documentary films. We have tried to be 
honest!) 

Documentary is an overworked word. It is usually taken to mean 
‘without comment and without interest’. (There is alas a tradition of 
documentary film-making which encourages this definition. Given a 
really hang-dog attitude to life it should be possible to reduce even the 
most exciting and inspiriting place to a kind of reverent obituary notice.) 
In truth the differences between ‘feature’ and ‘documentary’ films are 
getting smaller. (It sounds as if the Beatles film has both feet in both 
camps at once.) The only significant differences left are these: 
| In documentary you don’t have to invent a story. The story ought to exist and be 
begging to be told—or else the film shouldn't need a story at all. 

2 You don’t need to employ professional actors. You try to capture moments of 
behaviour rather than create characters or performances. 

3 You must film events where they really happen, however difficult or uncomfortable 
this may be. 

Of course you can write a story, engage professional actors and build sets 
in a studio. It may be short, it may be realistic or naturalistic, it may 
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attempt to be factual. I doubt however if it can be defined as documentary. 

There is one great relief about trying to film places and people as they 
really are: one can always blame circumstances if the film doesn’t come up 
to expectations! ‘But that’s him—that’s the way he is, one can say, or 
‘I Know it looks dull and gloomy but that’s it, it is dull and gloomy” ete, 
Equally, however, it is frustrating. How hard it is to catch the atmosphere 
that seemed so strong. the character who seemed so powerful or the event 
which seemed so striking. Once the cameras and lights arrive everything 
is somehow different. Saying things like ‘don’t be self-concious—relan’ 
is like saying ‘worrying wort help’. (Of course it won't help, one doesn’t 
worry On purpose.) If someone is self-conscious in front of a camera 
the proper remedy is to remove the camera! 

Above all it is important not to fall into the error of thinking that one 
is making no comment, taking no attitude. ‘I am a Camera,’ said 
Christopher Isherwood, ‘with its shutter open, quite passive.” This is 
merely a sophisticated version of the old and fallacious adage ‘the camera 
cannot lie.” The camera of course lies with regularity. Trickery and 
deceit can be clamped onto it in the same way as filters and lenses. But 
even if one is honest and avoids deceit or distortion, it is impossible to be 
truly impartial. One cannot take no attitude to a subject. Every choice 
of camera angle, every decision about what face to include or exclude, 
implies a personal attitude. 

In the long run, therefore, our film is a personal view of the Royal 
College. Inevitably we have been unable to include everything and 
everybody; we haven't even been able to include more than snatches of our 
favourite people and places. But what we have included is our choice and 
ours alone—subject only to the approval of the Director. 

We hope of course that it will have the approval of the College as a 
whole. At least let me close this letter by saying that the film we have 
made is intended, with the deepest respect and affection, as a tribute. 


Yours sincerely, 


keh 


The Editor apologizes for the lateness, for which no one is responsible 
except herself, of this issue of The R.C.M. Magazine. 


The Brussels Conservatory of Music sent three of their students— David Nalden (violin), 
Patrick Crommelynck (piano) and Monique Herreman (soprano)—to give a chamber 
music concert at the R.C.M. on May 6. 


The Angela Bull Memorial Prize sixth competition was held on June 13, It was won 
by Clifford Benson. The adjudicator was Mr. Hugh Bean, who awarded a second 
prize, presented by himself, to Susan Milan. 
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Medieval Ensemble : 1964 


ROGER NORRINGTON 


Roger Norrington was well known as director of the Heinrich Schiitz Choir before 

he came as a student to the R.C.M. in autumn 1963. He came to fill in some 

gaps, ‘to learn about the dominant seventh’, and found College co-operative in 

modifying its syllabus to suit his needs. “When you're an older than average 

student, you know just what you want to get out of your lessons’; he is staying at 

the R.C.M. for 1964-5. In July 1964 he and his choir performed at the Oxford 
Bach Festival. He is also a tenor soloist 


Pilots in the Battle of Britain used to say that in one second you could be 
in the middle of a furious encounter and that in the next the sky was empty. 
It always seems to be like that in the musical profession too. A phone 
call, a letter or two and a plane ticket had set me wandering about Milan 
for a couple of days with hardly anything to do. Then a couple more 
days driving over the Brenner Pass to Innsbruck and Munich were almost 
too like a holiday. But now I was suddenly plunged into five days of the 
most intensive rehearsal imaginable: learning forty-eight medieval songs, 
often stylistically obscure, all in bad and idiosyncratic manuscript, with 
sarly French, Flemish, Spanish, German, Italian, as well as early English, 
texts. Five days; and then a tour of Denmark and Finland which would 
leave little further rehearsal time en route. 

The challenge was enjoyable of course, but it was a close thing. 
We adopted a three-rehearsal day: | spent the whole morning sitting in my 
room learning by myself; then in the afternoon and evening we rehearsed 
until the hot summer sun went down over the D.K.W. car factory and the 
little airport where Chamberlain had landed in 1939. The ensemble was 
an interesting one: basically alto, tenor, lute and gamba, its members 
doubled so as to include a portative organ, vielle, rebec, pommer, several 
recorders, several crumhorns, treble viol, bells, drum and tambourine. 
Well, it kept us on our toes anyway. Luckily I didn’t have to play more 
than drum, tambourine and treble viol, but one often had to do this while 
singing a part as well. 

The programmes were really interesting. One reads about Landini, 
Girardello of Florence, Binchois, Pierre de la Rue. One sees extracts 
from Caccias or Vogelrufen, from Lais or Chansons, but how often does 
one hear real performances, let alone sing or play in several complete 
programmes of this music? This was really new and fine material 
selected from the complete European range of the period. We played 
four programmes in all; Court Music, Church Music, Theatre Music, and 
a mixed programme. lam quite sure that music of this kind will gradually 
assume a normal place in chamber music programmes. It is powerful, 
immediate and speaks in a normal musical language. It is true that some 
of the stricter church music is deliberately de-personalized to fit in with 
some of the aims of medieval worship . But the least attractive examples of 
this were written by scholars and musical pedants who have always 
existed and still exist. The great problem is to sieve out the gold from 
the enormous stream-bed. 

Rehearsal over, we headed north by car, reaching Copenhagen after 
two days’ easy motoring. It made me think again how insular many of us 
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sull remain in English music. It is difficult to be otherwise, of course, 
with not only an island tradition but a London monopoly (stranglehold 2) 
of music. When it is difficult to get someone from London to send one 
to Kingston-on-Thames one’s natural reaction is to assume that Paris 
would be even less interested. But in fact the European musical market is 
very interested and outward-looking. The group with which | was 
travelling was fairly young but considered the whole of Europe as within 
driving distance for two or three concerts. This group, called Studio der 
Fruhen Musik, comprised one German and two Americans; they were 
short of a tenor, which was why | joined them—they find English tenors 
suit the style of their music-making best. Wherever I went I made a 
point of looking up agents, concert-giving bodies, radio stations, and a 
number of possibilities transpired. One should follow up every chance 
contact in Europe to gain a foothold and later perhaps a stronghold. 


After the relaxation of the journey (though tiring in its way, the 
enforced rest from rehearsing is often a good idea; the possibilities for 
overwork provided by air travel are quite notorious) we were flung into 
another arduous spell. First a concert at Elsinore Castle, where they 
were just clearing up the Eurovision Hamlet. It is a superb castle with 
wonderful rooms for music. Here Dowland lived, sang, and composed, 
when he was lutenist to Denmark’s King Christian IV, and as famous 
on the continent as he was in England. Next morning early by plane to 
Stockholm and on to Turku in Finland. Whereas in Milan it had been 
high summer, in Munich early summer, and in Copenhagen spring, here 
it was late winter. The light was white and slanting; the streets looked as 
if the snow had only just melted. Next day we rehearsed and gave ¢ 
different programme in an even stranger castle, (one of the oldest monu- 
ments in Finland) as the opening concert of the Turku musie festival. 
After a very warm reception we had a nordic orgy in the crypt, and when 
we finally emerged at about 3 a.m. it was broad daylight, even in May. 
Too bright for our eyes, which suffered even more when we were woken at 
6.45 to catch a plane back to Stockholm and Copenhagen. And not 
content with that we had to drive 100 miles and catch a three-hour ferry 
across the sound to another part of Denmark in the same day. ‘The next 
day a concert at Aarhus, where we were again well entertained and made 
many friends. Then by ferry and car back to Copenhagen for a television 
programme. 

During the next week we gave two more concerts, a further one in 
Elsinore Castle and one in Lerchenborg Castle in the west of Denmark, 
together with a radio broadcast, before leaving Scandinavia, Fortunately 
this did mean that we had a little more time to see the country and meet 
people, as well as to rehearse. Copenhagen is a magnificent city and we 
were most kindly looked after. 

Although I took flight for London and the rest of the R.C.M, term, 
my contract was extended and at the end of term I returned again to 
Munich for a few more concerts, one at a church in the middle of the 
Black Forest, the other two in a festival at the great 18th-century chateau 
of Nymphenburg on the edge of Munich. This remarkable Rococo 
palace was a beautiful finale set for my last appearance with the ensemble. 

I had learned a lot about continental audiences and musical organiza- 
tions and tastes. I had rediscovered how to learn by heart in a hurry. 
Above all I had confirmed my view that one should be able to adapt 
oneself to any type of music that one can physically manage. Style is the 
musician; one should be ready to perform anything. 
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Personal View 3 


PERCY SHOWAN 


p.m, As Head of the general office, you must be the person at College 
that new students have most to do with during their first few weeks? 


p.s. This used to be very much so. But, about two years ago, the 
system of entry to College was changed from three auditions a year to one 
big one held in April, for the following September. This means that the 
Registrar has several months to see, write to, and get to know students 
before the start of their first term; but even so, there are dozens of lost 
sheep in the first few weeks and we get them! 

Db.M. What exactly does your office look after? 

p.s, Our job is to put the curriculum, and all that goes with it, into 
practice, We act as a kind of buffer state between the Registrar and the 
students. ‘Time sheets have to be arranged, and practising routine, class 
work, the allocation of teaching and lecture rooms, have to be dealt with. 
All students’ tuition records back to the year dot have to be kept. 


p.M. Did you always want to work with music? How did you come to 
College in the first place? 

ps. Before coming to College my only connection with music was as a 
none too angelic choir boy, with the background of a few music lessons 
from the lady next door at a bob a time. My rather short career ended 
when, for a minor misdemeanour, | was sentenced to blow the organ at 
Evening Service (manual blowing in those days) and suddenly felt tired 
during the Voluntary! 

| always wanted to be a motor engineer and to drive fast cars. For 
this reason, when I left school, my father sent me to Swindon as an 
apprentice to an uncle who had a thriving engineering business and motor 
showrooms. After I'd wrapped a new Gwynne 8 round a tree, he de- 
cided that his business must remain thriving. | left for London. 

My old man was none too pleased with me on my return, because not 
only had he lost the cost of my indentures, but I was caught riding back to 
London with no ticket in a firstclass compartment. | was out of work for 
some weeks and must have walked and cycled miles looking for a job. 
In the 1920s jobs for youngsters were scarce. There were nearly four 
million unemployed in those days. 

Well, it so happened that the widowed mother of a boyhood friend 
of mine was being courted by the then bursar of the College, and that’s 
how I came to be offered a job as junior clerk in the general office—just 
over 40 years ago. 

Courtney Perry was head of the office in those days and his Number 
Two (who took over in 1933) was dear old John Hare, with whom | 
worked until his retirement in 1952. No youngster could have had a 
better boss and friend than John Hare, who will live for years to come in 
the memories of so many of us. 

D.M. What tips would you give a new student to help him settle down 
quickly and get the most out of his first year here? 
This is the third in a series, Personal View, about professors and staff at the College. 


Previous articles were on Kathleen Long (Summer Term 1963) and Hugh Bean (Easter 
Term 1964). 
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p.Ss. Rather a difficult question. You see, all students are individuals. 
None of the army “You, you and you’. Quite a number of first-yearers 
have been big peas in a small drum at home. Life and work at College 
is a great level-finder. The best advice I could give would be attend all 
classes, whether voluntary or compulsory, with great regularity. Be at 
all times at least five minutes early, offer no criticism (this applies to first- 
yearers) and listen. A good listener learns quickly. 

D.M. You must have seen a lot of changes in your time here? 

p.s. Well, | have worked under four Directors and four Registrars! 


b.M. Do you think that students who live out of London lose a vital part 
of College life? 

p.s. Yes, 1 do. Some students spend up to four hours a day travelling. 
They just can’t find the time to stay up in town, except for their lessons, 
I know from experience over the years that quite a number of parents 
don’t like their ‘children’ travelling late at night. This of course bans 
them from going to public concerts and even in some cases College con- 
certs. I am sure that regular concertgoing should be a large and im- 
portant part of general training. 


p.M. Do you think students who do live in London take enough advan- 
tage of what London (outside College) offers? 


p.s. No. Largely a question of money. About 80°, of our students 
are here on grants of £6-8 a week. Talking to them has convinced me 
that to live in London, and most frugally too, or to live out of London 
and travel in, costs on an average £7 10s. Od. a week, so, unless they get a 
lot of help from home, they just cannot afford to be concertgoers. College 
gets given complimentary tickets but a lot of these are for Wigmore Hall 
debuts which waste students’ time. For important events, Miss Banner 
gets asked for many more seats than she has to allocate. 1 believe that 
on the Continent students are generally allowed into more rehearsals than 
they are here. In London, conductors and artists don’t like people in 
rehearsals. 

p.M. If you could make two biggish changes in the running of College, 
what would they be? 


p.s. [am not in a position to make changes, but if | were... , First, 
I should really like to see the College move from its present site to some- 
where in the Outer London area—say, Richmond or Kingston, or Wimble- 
don. There we could have a partly residential College and playing fields, 
and make as much noise as we liked and live together as one large family. 
Do people realize how young and inexperienced some of our students are? 
Many come when they are only 16 or 17. And London can seem very 
strange when you are that age. I'd like to see first- and second-year 
students living in College, where they could be helped to work out how to 
spend their time best, and there would be plenty of chance for them to get 
to know each other and make music together—where every fiddler would 
find his pianist, and every viola player his quartet. Older students could 
live out. 

My second change is, I am afraid, also a dream child. 1 should like 
to see local education authority awards, normally now of three years’ 
duration, extended to at least five or six years or more. At the moment, 
the decision whether or not to extend the grant rests with the local authori- 
ties, not with the R.C.M., and this is wrong. Sometimes, the L.E.A, 
will even go aginst the advice of the College. The grants are for seldom 
more than three, hardly ever for more than four years. 
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Percy Showan 


D.M. Are there, perhaps, too many grants given? Would it be better if 
fewer applicants had bigger grants for longer periods? 

rs. 1 certainly think so. Better give 30 good grants than 50 half- 
hearted ones. In my opinion, too many half-baked students are leaving 
the music colleges to enter the profession. There are more than sufficient 
jobs for the really employable people.! I had several years’ experience as 
orchestral manager at Sadler's Wells and | must in all honesty say that a 
fair proportion of pupils considered at College as of a ‘high standard 
are, through no fault of their own, and because of a lack of experience, 
unemployable. This situation would be completely obviated if music 
colleges were allowed to keep and train students longer, if their teachers 
thought that by doing so they could then offer something to the orchestras 
of this country. 

D.M. You mentioned playing fields—-you were a keen soccer player? 
p.s. Yes! I have played both soccer and cricket for the College. I played 
soccer for the West London Schools as a lad and after with Mitcham and 
Wimbledon, but mostly with Putney Town. Cricket with West London, 
and, after the 1939-45 war, I captained the R.A. Base Depot team in 
Egypt. Ten professionals and me. They had to have an officer in charge, 
I suppose I was the best of a bad lot. My main job, it seems, was to toss 
for innings and field out in the country for the 36 overs per innings. 
Sergeant Luck of Northamptonshire was the tactician. 

D.M, Have you found generally that students who have since become 
famous were noticeable while they were at College? 

ps. Very much so. Looking back over the years, the odd thing I notice 
is that they seemed to go through College and into the profession in pairs 
of the same voice or instrument. I should say the first pair I remember as 
students were Keith Falkner and Stuart Robertson, then Angus Morrison 
and Edwin Benbow, Cyril Smith and Kendall Taylor, Gordon Clinton 
' See also the Director’s Address, page 66. 
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and Gordon Parfitt, Frederick Sharp and Denis Dowling, Eric Harrison 
and Hubert Dawkes, and, after the war, Alan Loveday and Hugh Bean 
all pairs of friends, and of the same voice or instrument. 

The composers I remember as students were generally of the retiring 
type, into the building for lessons and then home again to work. One 
noisy type was of course Malcolm Arnold; you see, he was firstly a 
trumpeter. Quite a number of the younger conductors made their mark 
with the old jazz band, as the third orchestra was called, graduating then 
to the second orchestra and, in recent years, to the Students’ Association 
orchestra—people like the late Constant Lambert, Reggie Goodall, 
Norman Del Mar, Charles Groves, Stanford Robinson, the late George 
Weldon, Muir Matheson, Alexander Gibson and numerous others. 

I remember a ceriain composition scholar, whose name is now asso- 
ciated very closely with a certain Grand Hotel, having sat and worked all 
night getting prepared for his lesson with Sir Charles Stanford, convinced 
himself that he had written a world beater. On putting his masterpiece 
in front of C.V.S., he was asked, ‘Did you do this yourself, my boy?’ 

“Yes! Sir Charles.” 

‘Come with me, me boy.’ 

Following C.V.S. and walking over the entrance hall balcony, he was 
saying to himself ‘Opus 1, world recognition, Octavia scholarship ere. 
etc. C.V.S. carried on down the stairs to the Director’s room, burst in, 
threw the Opus | in front of Sir Hugh and said: 

‘Hugh, this boy needs a holiday.’ 

One very interesting fact, the Directors of four of our major music 
institutions have all been pupils during my time. Our own Director, of 
course, Sir Thomas Armstrong, R.A.M., Mr. Gordon Thorne, G.S.M., 
and Mr. Gordon Clinton at Birmingham. 


R.C.M. CHRISTIAN UNION REPORT 


At Wednesday meetings during the summer term a study of outstanding characteristics of 
certain Biblical figures proved to be very profitable, and, coupled with the examination 
of the various truths and practical advice in the Book of Proverbs, it resulted in a very 
interesting and entertaining term of worship which was enjoyed by all. In addition to 
this a Coffee Party for those leaving was held at the end of the term, at which Dr. O, 
Barclay propounded certain situations which the Christian graduate might experience, 
As a result of the Summer examinations, two of our members deserve our warmest 
congratulations. They are Kaye Wheeler and John Walker who were awarded the 
Edward Hecht Theory Prize and the Tankard Harpsichord Prize, respectively 
During the last weeks of term we were learning, under the general title of ‘God cares 
for you, about a God who is interested in everybody. This same God, who has a 
concern for everyone, sees everything and is everywhere all the time. Moreover, He is 
willing to help everybody whether they are reverent or rebellious, Jesus—-God's 
greatest gift—said ‘Il am come that they might have life and that they might have it more 
abundantly’. This is not a past tense promise; it is a promise that Jesus is fulfilling 
now, and this enriched life is being offered to you. Jt has been our aim to try to dis- 
cover ways in which we can meet our Risen Lord in everyday life, and we welcome all 
who would like to join us in this and participate in our worship to attend any of our 
lunch-hour meetings. 
DAPHNE GILES, 
President 
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THE ‘AT HOME’ 


1 June 1964 


SHE ERNEST HALL QUARTET 


in works by 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
and by 
Effil Ctusy Endis 
(First Public Performance) 


‘Morn, Happy Morn’ ree ‘s ra) Sullivan 
Anne Thomas Julia Trevenen Brian Dennis 
Flute Raymond Hill Piano Jane Meerapfel 


Two in Close Harmony 
THEA KING VALERIE TRIMBLE 


In Search of a Chord 
ERIC HARRISON 


Odious Comparing by Ralph Nicholson 


JOYCE GRENFELL 
with WILLIAM BLEZARD 


The evening was a total success. As such rare occasions defy analysis, | shall proceed 
to analyze this one, To begin with, all the performers managed to steer completely 
clear of the tedium of informed humour ‘within the club’. Of course these are funny 
yes-yes parties; we all Knew what was being done, and how and why. From the 
instant that Ernest Hall appeared on parade with a fiddle (which looked oddly small and 
fragile in his hands) we assumed he'd be joined by other distinguished colleagues who 
had blown or banged the dust off their Second Studies. And so he was. In the event, 
however, they were funny, not because they played badly, but because they played so 
well, ‘The laughs came, not from wrong notes or faulty intonation, but from stylish and 
authentic phrasing and ensemble, which any one of them in their natural artistry could 
not have helped producing from a hosepipe or a comb and paper. What might have 
been an embarrassing jape turned out to be a performance in which the warmth and 
understandable endeavour of four of our well-loved personalities gathered us all 
immediately to them, 

Perhaps the mood had already been established by our excellent M.C., Ralph 
Nicholson, No task is more vulnerable than his; no one can with less difficulty strike 
a jarring note, But from his first words (which I forget because I enjoyed them so 
much) he left us in no doubt that we were not in for an office party. At the beginning 
the right note was struck, loud and clear. 

Eric Harrison proceeded first to find the organ, then to discover on it the Lost 
Chord, which was located, as some of us had suspected, at the top of the crescendo 
leading into the last verse. It was quite delightful to have found It at last, and I venture 
to imagine that some of us (Maria Donska, Lance Dossor, Hubert Dawkes, him and me) 
might, as fellow-members of Basil Allchin’s Aural Class of 1936, have put it down note 
for note, But lL wonder. The Lost Chord was meant to elude us or anyone else. 

Sullivan’s genius was again evoked in a piece which included the deathless line 
‘The rookery bids a hoarse goodnight. Raymond Hill’s conscientiously stylish flute 
obbligato was funny because it was so well played. 

Far below her chalumeau register, Thea King found herself playing a Diabelli duet 
on the piano with Valerie Trimble. The latter lady can be forgiven for doing so well at 
the top end. After all, she’s a pianist, though when I first met her she was playing the 
cello in an ensemble class in Room 80, when we were both young. Thea is a different 
matter, Instead of playing just one note at a time, she had to play clumps of them. 
And she did, all at the right time, too. 

Then Joyce Grenfell was with us. How had she got there? By the goodness of her 
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came to us to enrich our world. 


and by the same route, I imagine, which Colin Cowdrey and Nadia Boulanger 
Our Director seems to have been given the ability not 


only to enter into the friendship of distinguished artists in all fields, but to persuade 
them to adorn our establishment with their artustry, to the common benefit and delight 


of us all. 


Miss Grenfell chose her material with a skill that obviously combined professional 


appropriateness with sheer affection. 


In the presentation of it, old and very new, she 
stopped just this side of the merciless, which is her glory as an entertainer. 


What she 


also did was to identify herself with us, effortlessly, without exaggeration, and with 


infinite courtesy 


Bless her for that, and may she find time to come to us again, 


JOUN RUSSELT 


MAJOR PRIZES AND AWARDS 


SUMMER TERM 1964 


TAGORE GOLD MEDALS: Kenneth Montgomery, Janet Colebrooke 


PIANO 

CHAPPELL MEDAL AND PETER MORRISON PRIZE 
Frank Wibaut 

HOPKINSON GOLD MEDAL AND NORRIS PRIZE 
Roger Smalley 

HOPKINSON SILVER MEDAL AND MARMADUKE 
BARTON PRIZE: Stephen Savage 

ELLEN SHAW WILLIAMS PRIZE AND MARGOT 


HAMILTON PRize: Hilary Macnamara 
PAUER PRIZE: Francis Steiner 
DANNREUTHER PRIZE: Stephen Savage 
VIVIAN HAMILTON PRIZE: Peter Hampshire 


SINGING 

HENRY LESLIE PRIZE 
Gay Campbell 

ALHANI PRIZE: Lee Bing 

HENRY BLOWER PRIZE: Paul Esswood 

DOROTHY SILK PRIZE AND LONDON 
sociery’s prize: Angela Beale 

DAN PRICE PRIZE AND POWNALL prize; Nicholas 
Curtis 

CLARA BUTT 
Campbell 


AND AGNES NICHOLS TROPITY 


MUSICAL 


AWatps: Brian Holmes, Gay 


VIOLIN 
STOUTZKER PRIZE 
W.H. REED PRIZE: Harry Cawood 

STANLEY BLAGROVE PRIZE: Miriam Morley 
HOWARD PRIZE: Michaclt Davis 

DOVE PRIZE: Rosalind Thompson 

NACHEZ Prize: Gillian Wright 


Anne Wills 


VIOLA 
ERNEST TOMLINSON PRIZE: Peter Norriss 
LESLEY ALEXANDER PRIZE: Rusen Gunes 


VIOLONCELLO 
MRS. WILL GORDON PRIZE: Joanna Milholland 
LESLEY ALEXANDER PRIZE: Raymond Adams 


DOUBLE BASS 

TANKARD PRIZE: Joseph Kirby 
HARPSICHORD 

TANKARD PRIZE: John Walker 

HARP 

JACK MORRISON PRIZE: Margaret Conway 
WOODWIND 


EVE KISCH PRIZE: George Watson 
COUNCIL Prize (1): Joanna Ross 
COUNCIL Prize (2): Julian Farrell 


BRASS 


COUNCIL Prize: Anthony Burke 
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THEORY 
PDWARD HECHT Prizi: Kaye Wheeler 
ALLCHIN prize: lan Barber 


COMPOSITION 

SULLIVAN Prize: Edward Harper 

FARRAR PRIZES John Baird 

STANTON JEPRRUES PHUZt 
Derek Bourgeois 

ASCHERBERG HOPWOOD 
Middleton 


TOR SONG WIUTTING® 


AND CREW Mazi: Joho 


CONDUCTING 
Stith muzes Lionel Trend 
kicokpt mazes Peter Wigheld 


ORGAN 

WALFORD DAVIES Prizes: (1) Timothy 
(2) Gillan Weir and Eric Phelps 

GEOFFREY TANKARD Pldizt. John Porter 


Varrell, 


OPERA 
MICHIALL 

Negus 
HARRY REGINALD LEWIS Pruzts Gwenyth Annear 
miconpl raze: Gordon Morris 


MUDIE CONDUCTING Paz: Anthony 


Comper’ COMPOSERS Muzis: (1) Edward Harper, 
(2) William York 

COBBETT PERFORMERS PRIZES: 
Rosaling Thompson, 
Michael Garbutt 
(2) Stuart Johnson, Fiona Diack, Peter Norris 
and Mary Wilcock 


(1) Julian Pook, 
Robert Leighton and 


WILLIAM YEATES HURLSTONE 
house, Jane Meerapfel 
OCTAVIA TRAVELLING SCHOLARSIOP: 
Bourgeois 

PHILIP CARDEW CLAMINET MIZE: Angela Malsbury 

WORSHIPPUL COMPANY OF MUSICIANS MEDAL! Colin 
Kitching 

PERCY CARTER BUCK AWARD! Minium Morley 

MAYMOND FRENNELL viizes: (1) Ruth Wadsworth, 
(2) Robin Wells 

ANGELA BULL PRIZE: Clifford Benson 

HINTLESHAM FESTIVAL AWARD: John Stenhouse, 
Jane Meerapfel 

LADY MAUD WAKKENDER AWARD: Lee Trevorrow 


muzi John Sten- 


Derek 


DIRECTOR'S SPECIAL PRIZE: Marilyn Taylor 
DIRECTOR'S GERMAN PRIZE: Brian Dennis 
DIRECTOR'S ITALIAN PHIZE: Barbara Collins 












Obituary 


IRENE RICHARDS 
19111964 


The death on 22 August 1964, of Irene Richards, well-known to the musical profession 
and to radio and concert audiences, has come as a great sadness to us all. Up to less 
than a month before she died she was playing in public, under great difficulties, but with 
remarkable courage, 

She came first to the R.C.M. as a junior in 1923, then as a student in 1927 when she 
won an open scholarship and studied the violin with Rivarde. Then came two years in 
Paris with Mme. Talluel, after which she studied privately with Isolde Menges, and 
with Ivor James for chamber music at the R.C.M., both of whom had great influence on 
her musicianship 

From her childhood she had played chamber music for in the family was a string 
quintet; Irene and her two brothers and two sisters could produce the Schubert two- 
cello quintet. Before and during the war she was a member of the Leighton String 
Quartet, all of whom studied at the R.C.M. Later she played second violin in the 
Marjorie Hayward Quartet, and for a time in the Aeolian Quartet. After the war she 
and her brother Bernard, the cellist, formed the Richards Piano Quartet. For the last 
cight years she was the violinist in the Klaviol Ensemble, 

She led the Jacques String Orchestra until 1952 when she left to tour South Africa, 
and she returned there twice to play concertos with orchestras in all the main centres. 

It seemed during recent months that her violin playing, always beautiful and most 
accomplished, gained an extra sweetness and depth. Perhaps the struggle against pain 
and weakness and the triumph of mind over matter produced this additional quality to 
her music-making. We shall always remember a dear colleague and a fine musician 

JEAN STEWART 


R.C.M, UNION REPORT 


The summer term is always a favourite session to look forward to, and alas! it passes by 
all too quickly, This year the ‘At Home’ was held earlier than usual, on the first of June; 
it is of course the term’s main activity. Elsewhere in these pages the Union party is 
well reported so it only remains for me to say that it was one of the most successful and 
crowded evenings we have had, despite some anxieties on the part of the organizers. 
About 530 or more were there and having to arrange everything, refreshments and 
entertainment, in the Concert Hall means that there is not much room for our guests to 
circulate. 

Our warmest thanks to all who took part in amusing us, and most of all to our 
star visitor, Miss Joyce Grenfell, who so generously gave us much to enjoy and to 
remember, 

Before the end of the summer term several of the students who were leaving came 
in to the office to join the R.C.M. Union and we hope that many more will follow, so 
that we may keep in touch with them and also increase our membership. 

PHYLLIS CAREY FOSTER, 
Honorary Secretar) 


The Opera School presented two one-act plays on June 19. Thornton Wilder’s Love 
and How to Cure it was played by Sheila Donaldson, James Griffett, Jennifer Lilleystone 
and Paul Esswood; T.V. Morris's Gossips Glory was played by Dorothy Shaw, Alan 
Marchant, Hannah Francis, Mary Cantrill and Sheila Donaldson. Both plays were 
produced by Frances Rutherfoord. In between there was an interlude of solo speech, 
spoken by Hannah Francis, Dorothy Shaw, Martin Williams and Dildah Praetorius. 


TERM DATES 1964-65 
Christmas; September 21 to December 12 
Easter: January 4 to March 27 
Summer: April 26 to July 17 
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Morvoren 
Matthey 


Thirza 
Methodist Preacher 


Zachary 


Schlendrian 
Lieschen 


Hans 


Chorus 


Concerto for Two Pianos in A flat 


La Damoiselle Elue 


Symphony No. | in G minor 


*Good Friday’ 


‘The snow" 
“Fly, singing bird’ 


King David 


The Opera School 


JULY 15, 16, 17 
The First Performance of 
PHILIP CANNON’S 


MORVOREN 
Libretto Maisic Radford 
Glenda Russell 
Anna Livingston 
Edward Byles 
(past student 1949-53) 
Cynthia Bateman 
{ Wed and Fri Macie} Smolenskt 
Brian Llolines 
Peter Garrett 
Maleolm Tloskinson 


f Wed and Fri 
\ Thurs 





\ Thurs 
Chorus of Villagers, Fishermen and their wives 


Douglas Craig 

Richard Austin 
Miriam Morley 
Frances Fisher 
Pauline Ethot 





Scenery 
Production Manager 


COFFE AND CUPID 


Bach 


edited Stantord Terry 
{ Wed and Fri James Richards 


\ Thurs Gordon Morris 
J Wed and Fri Iris Saunders 
\ Thurs Barbara Budmant 
{ Wed and Fri David Little 
\ Thurs Joseph Sorbello 
David Kehoe 
Wedding guests, notary and servants 


Producer Dennis Arundel 


College Concerts 


FIRST ORCHESTRA 
JUNE 19 
Mendelssohn 


John Lill 


Gwenneth Pryor 
Debussy 


Soprano Sylvia Ellis 
Mezzo-Soprano Sheila Donaldson 


Women’s Chorus 
Derek Hourgeols 


First performance in London 


Conductor Sir Adnan Boult 
Leader Jean Berry 


CHORAL CLASS AND SECOND ORCHESTRA 
JUNE 10 
Holst 


Organist John Walker 
Elgar 


Violinists Christopher Balmer 
Christine Read 
Conductor Hubert Dawkes 
Honeguer 


"The Director 


Narrator 

Soprano Doreen Price 
Alto Shirley Mason 
Tenor Nicholas Curtis 


The witch Janet Colebrooke 
Conductor John Russell 
Leader Christopher Balmer 
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SECOND ORCHESTRA 


MAY 26 
Carnival in Pari Svendsen 
Morro, ma prima in grazia® (Un Ballo in Maschera) Verd 
‘Pace, pace, mio Dio’ (La Forza del Destino) J oie 
Sally Walker 
Piano Concerto No, 2 Shostakovich 
Gillian Roxby 
Symphony No, 5 . Vaughan Williams 


Conductor Harvey Phillips 
Leader Christopher Balmer 


JULY 7 
Overture: The Flying Dutchman ‘ Wagner 
Cello Concerto Llgar 
Judith Lenton 
Symphony No. § Beethoven 


Conductor Harvey Phillips 
Leader Christopher Balmer 


THIRD ORCHESTRA 


With Student Conductors 


JULY 2 
Suite No. Jin D Bach 
1 Overture Vivace 2 Air 3 Gavottes I and I 
4 Bourrée 5 Gigue 
Conductors 1 Lionel Friend 


2 &3 Paul Venn 
4 & 5 Michacl Fardley 


A Tupal Concerto R Holst 
1 Moderato 2 Adagio 3} Allegro 
Conductors 1 Moses Telford 
2 & 3 David Williams 
Organ Concerto No. 1018 D minor Handel 
1 Adagio Allegro 2 Adagio (for organ alone) 3 Allegro moderato 


Gillian Osborne 
Conductors 1 Noel Davies 
4 Timothy Farrell 


Symphony No.4 Beethoven 
| Adagio Allegro yvivace 2 Adagio 
1 Allegro vivace 4 Allegro ma non troppo 
Conductors 1 Lazarus Ekwueme 
2 Peter Wigtield 


4&4 Derck Bourgeois 
Leader Leste Phillips 


CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 


JUNE 16 
Concerto in F flat, ‘Dumbarton Oaks® Stravinsky 
Sinfonia Concertante . Mozart 





Oboe Sara Barrington 

Clarinet: John Stenhouse 

Horn James Beck 

Bassoon Nicholas Hunka 
Verklirte Nacht ; : Schoenberg 
Symphony No, 44 Haydn 


Conductor Harvey Phillips 
Leader Pauline Seott 


THE DIRECTOR'S CONCERT 


MAY 13 
Motet: ‘Auf dem Gebirge hat man ein Geschret gehort’ . . Schiitz 
Contralto Mary Cantrill 
Counter-tenor Paul Esswood 
Trombones Richard Hill, John Iveson, 
Roger Groves, Peter Harvey, Bernard Bean 
Conductor Morris Smith 


Trio in C minor ’ ‘ : ‘ Telemann 
Recorder Julian Pook 
Oboe Geollrey Browne 
Harpsichord Continuo Stephen Savage 
Cello Continuo Mary Wilcock 


‘Tell me where is fancy bred? (The Merchant of Venice) ) 

‘The owl (Love's Labour's Lost) 

‘Dirge’ (Cyrbeline) > A 6 . Arne 
‘Come unto these yellow sands’ (The Tempest) 

‘Ariel's song’ (The Tempest) 


Soprano Angela Beale 

Flute Anne Crowther 

Violins Stuart Johnson, John Reid 
Cello Christopher Greene 


Harpsichord Diana Gardner 
Conductor William York 


so 


COBBETT PRIZE CONCERT 














JULY | 
Trio for Flute, C nd Viola Jou 
F 1¢ Crowther 
Ch n Farrell 
Viola eter Norriss 
Variations for Oboe and Strings . Edward He 
Ob Anna Ross 
Violin Harry Cawood 
Viola Ruser cs 
Celi Christine Cartwright 
Phantasy Variations for Piano Trio ‘ Lestie Phillips 
Violin Gillian Wnght 
Ce Christopher Green 
Piano Leslie Phillips 
String Quartet (nn Carr-Boyd 


Violins Stuart Johnson, Fiona Diack 

Viola Peter Norriss 

Cello Mary Wilcock 
String Quartet Willam York 
Stuart Johnson, Fiona Diack 






Viok Peter Norriss 
Cello Mary Wilcock 

Serenade for Oboe, Violin, Viola and Cello faron Charlo? 
Oboe Julian Pook 


Violin Rosalind Thompson 
Viola Robert Leighton 
Cello Michael Garbutt 


{djudicator Sir Thomas Armstrong 


CHAMBER CONCERTS 


MAY 4 
Prelude and Fugue for Organ (The Wedge) . 3 ‘ Bach 
Gillian Weir 
Cello and Piano Sonata in A major Beethoven 
Raymond Adams 
David Vine 
On this Island’ . ‘ Britten 
Doreen Price 
decompanist Julian Dawes 
Pour les degrés chromatiques 
Pour les arpéges composes » ' Debussy 
Pour les octaves 
Paul Venn 


MAY II 

Variations on ‘Ah, vous dirai-je, Maman’ > Mozart 
Elizabeth Tomlinson 
Trio from ‘The Childhood of Christ’ Berliog 
Flutes Graham Mayger, Beryl Emery 
Harp Daphne Boden 

Violin and Piano Sonata, K.301 ‘ : Mozart 

Nigel Murray 

Gillian Langton 

‘Un verde praticello’ 
‘An giolo delicate’ 
‘Quando ti vidi" > r RK Wolf-Ferrari 
‘E tanto ce’ 
‘O siche non sapero’ } 

Jennifer Balls 

fccompanist Jennifer Bowring 
Divertimento No, | . ‘ ‘ Mozart 
Clarinets David Holland, David Phillip 
Bassoon Nicholas Hunka 
Toccata Op, 7 3 i ‘ ; Schumann 
Raymond Alston 


MAY 20 


Trio in E flat ; $ ° Mozart 
Clarinet Julian Farrell 
Viola Rusen Gunes 
Piano Michael Bassett 
*Requiescat" 3 " 5 . Bridget Lawler 
‘Three Idylls’ ‘ : Granville Bantock 
Mezzo-Soprana Alison Parker 
Flute Raymond Hill 
Violin Bridget Lawler 
Cello Prudence Ashbee 
Oboe and Piano Sonata " : é Saint-Saéns 
Moyra Tomey 
John Steed 
“Auf dem Strom’ , 7 , Schubert 


Tenor Nicholas Curtis 

Horn Anthony Burke 

Piano lan Brown 

Divertissement for Violin and Piano . ; F = ‘ _G HS, Clemson 
Diana Bruntlett 

Josephine Naylor 
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MAY 27 
Sonata No. 2 for two flutes in G 
Phyllida David, Alison Roseveare 
Viola and Piano Sonata Op. 120, No. 1 
Rusen C : 
John Steed 





Prelude and Fugue for Organ in G minor 
Geoffrey Pearce 
‘Maric’ \ 
‘Im Herbst’ f 
*Stindchen’ 
‘An die Nachtigall’ r 
‘Meine Liebe ist grin’ | 
Valerie Yardley 
{ccompanist Susan Warner 
Contrasts - 
Clarinet John Stenhouse 
Violin Miriam Morley 
Piano Edward Harper 


JUNE 4 
Quartet 
Oboe Richard Weigall 
Violin Christopher Balmer 
Viola Kathleen Fanning 
Cello Nigel Pinkett 
‘Le colibri’ 
“Pleur jetée’ \ 
‘Apres un reve’ f 
‘Chanson triste’ 
Bing Lee 
fecompanist’ Glenda Russell 
Sonata for two piinos in F minor ’ 
John Walker, Gillian Osborne 


JUNE 8 
Variations and Pugue in B flat, Op. 35 , 
Stephanie Bamford 
Three Pieces for Clarinet 
Wilfred Goddard 
String Quintet in C major 
Violins Warry Cawood, Christopher Balmer 
Viola Rusen Gunes 
Cellos Christine Cartwright, Mary Wilcock 


JUNE IS 
Mirchenbilder 
Viola Janet Whittaker 
Piano Robin Barker 
‘Lachen und Weinen’ } 
‘Das Miidehen’ { 
‘Das Rosenband’ f 
‘Liebe schwiirmt auf allen Wegen’ | 
Rosalind Roberts 
Accompanist’ Gillian Osborne 
Variations Op, 21, No. 1 ; P : 
Peter Hampshire 
Sonatina for Flute and Piano é : 
Graham Mayger 
Michael Bassett 
‘Im wunderschénen Monat Mai’ ) 
‘Aus meinen Trinen spriessen’ 
‘Die Rose, die Lilie, die Taube’ | 
‘Wenn ich in deine Augen seh'* 
‘Ich will meine Seele tauchen’ | 
‘Im Rhein, im heiligen Strome’ 


Michael Kehoe 


Accompanist Caroline Prynne 
Trio 


Clarinet Jennifer Markham 
Violin Rosalind Thompson 
Piano Gillan Weir 


JUNE 29 
Harpsichord Concerto No, 7 in G minor é é 
Harpsichord John Walker 


Violins Rosalind Thompson, Philip Roberts 
Viola Robert Leighton 
Cello Michael Garbutt 
Bass Michael Brittain 
Trio : ‘ 2 
Flute Raymond Hill 
Oboe Sam Kanill-Jones 


Harpsichord David Vine 
Harpsichord Concerto 


Harpsichord Angela Sleeman 


Flute Raymond Hill 
Oboe Caroline Prynne 
Clarinet Angela Malsbury 
Violin Bridget Lawler 
Cello Michael Garbutt 


Conductor Roger Norrington 
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Telemann 


Brahms 


Marcel Dupré 


Franz 


Brahms 


Bartok 


Gordon Jacob 


Chausson 
Faure 


Duparc 


Brahms 


Beethoven 
Stravinsky 


Schubert 


Schumann 


Schubert 


Brahms 


Michael Bassett 


Schumann 


Khachaturian 


Bach 


Gordon Jacob 


Falla 


Son 





for Harpsichord . ; Friedrich Zipp 


Suite in B minor 

Anne Crowther 

; ns Christopher Balmer, 
Kathicen Fanning 
Wendy Goodman 
Joseph Kirby 
psichord Jane Meerapfel 


JULY S 





Elizabeth Stalker 





Chaconne for Violin and Piano Vitali 
Romney Sycamore 
Denise Heath 
Sonata in C minor, Op. 111 Beethoven 

George Barbour 

L’épouse’ 

‘Ta voix’ 

*Les deux guerricrs’ 
“Le collier’ 

*Pri¢re exaucée” 


“Poémes pour Mi Messiaen 


Soprano Lee Trevorrow 
{ecompanist Edward Harper 
Cello and Piano Sonata Britten 
Joanna Milholland 


Roger Smalley 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


MAY 19 


Overture: Die Meistersinger Wagner 
First Orchestra 
Sonata in D Scarlatti 
Piano Rosemary Shepherd 


Trio Sonata in G JS, Bach 


Flute Christopher Nicholls 
Violin Christine Lenton 
Cello Corinne Glass 


Harpsichord Robin Bowman 
Overture: The Impresario ; 
Searching for Lambs. The Carrion Crow ‘ 
Second Orchestra 
Symphonic Study: Spring 
First Orchestra 
Allegretto 
Flute Susan Milan 
fecompanist ClitYord Benson 
Miniature Quartet 


Viola 
Cello 


Donald McVay 
Julian Lloyd Webber 
Dance Suite for Trumpet Quartet 7 
Timothy Tyrie 
Peter Cameron 
English Dances ‘ 
First Orchestra 


First Orchestra Leader Christine Lenton 


Conductor Philip Cannon 


Violins Nigel Sharpe, Nicholas Spence 


John Conner 
Paul Cameron 


Cimarosa 


‘arr, WOH, Reed 


Philip Cannon 


Goddard 


Philip Wilkinson 


Ostransky 


Malcolm Arnold 


Second Orchestra Leader Nicholas Spence 


Conductor Eluned Leyshon 


A.R.C.M, DIPLOMA 
JULY 1964 


PIANOPORTE (Performing) 
Roseveare, Alison C 
Steiner, Francis D 


ORGAN (Teaching) 
Faweett, Lionel G. 
Zelle, Nicholas J 


VIOLIN (Performing) 


oLAN t . _ 
PIANOFORTE (Teaching) Chany Wang! FU 


Abu-Khader, Samia 
Amps, John H. 
Bailey, Kathleen M 
Bateman, Lesley J 
Cleary, Nessa M 
Colley, Elizabeth M. 
Engelbrecht, Eileen M 
Finn, Isabel M. R 
Greening, Anthony J 
Hakes, Sandra J. 
Hodges, Susan 
Leach, Caroline A. 
Porter, John W. 
Smith, Jessamy R. 
Steynor, Ann E 


VIOLA (Performing) 
Kitching, Colin F. 






VIOLONCELLO (Performing) 
Wilcock, Elizabeth M. 


VIOLIN (Teaching) 
Berry, Joyce M 


VIOLA (Teaching) 
Bath, Joan C. 


VIOLONCELLO (Teaching) 


Cullen, Valerie M. 
Pinkett, Nigel Anthony R 
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HARP (Performing) 
Francis, Hannah M. 


CLARINET (Performing) 
Foley, Robert J 
Hill, Jennifer b. 


CLARINET (Teaching) 
Piper, Clarissa 
Visser, Janette 


TRUMPET (Teaching) 
Goodhead, John S. 


SINGING (Performing) 
Cox, Heather G. 
Ramsden, Gillian 
Trevenen, Julia 


SINGING (Teaching) 
Dean, Jennifer G. 
Northcott, Brian R. 








G.R.S.M. DIPLOMA 
JULY 1964 














































































Jailey, Michael Jon Hilary Roxby, Gillian 
Balls, Jennifer Jo Penclope Sleeman, Angela 
Beaumont, Jennifer Johnson, Valeric Smith, Marilyn 
Bowring, Jennifer Knowles, Bryan Steed, John 

Bray, Christine Lian, Lam Kim Stockdale, Bridget 
Broughton, Caroline Lambert, Mary Thompson, Wendy 
Cochran, Michael Lawler, Bridget Venn, Paul 
Colebrocke, Janet Long, Carol Wadsworth, Ruth 


Mary Maddocks, David Walker, John 
Aurtin Olsen, Sonja Warren, Angela 
Alfred Prynne, Caroline Watson, Peter 
Hines, Gayle Pullin, Christine Wells, Robin 
Hopwood, Alison Redman, Joan Williams, Derek 





NEW STUDENTS, CHRISTMAS TERM, 1964 














Abbott, Leslie Fraser, Margaret Riach, Margaret 
Allen, Thomas Garfield, Joan Rod, Christy 
Alliston, Gail Gates, Bernard Rogerson, Hilary 
Allmark, John Giorgio, Marie Rook, Linda 
Altman, Ingrid Greenwell, Charles Rooum, Heather 
Armriding, Jacqueline Grigg, Janet Roper, Joy 
Austin, Richard Hahessy, John Ross, David 
Hailey, Gillian Haig, Charmain Rowe, Sally 
Haines, Michard N Haley, Gillian Rowe, Timothy 
Baker, Ann Hall, Malcolm Rowlinson, Stephen 
Ball, Graham Hames, Richard Sabin, Patricia 
Ball, lan Hardie, Angela Sayers, Christopher 
Ballinger, Beverley Hartwell, Roberta J Shand, June 
Barber, Ann Haywood, Cynthia Sharp, Christopher 
Barnell, Andrew Herford, John Shepherd, Joanna 
Barralet, Gillian Herod, Margaret Shore, Mary 
Harton, Peter Herrick, Christopher Shortland, Eleanor 
Neale, Valerie Hill, Martyn Smith, David V 
Benka-Coker, Clara Hill, Sandra Smith, Katharine 
Bennett, Katherine Hinton, Cecilia Smith, Malcolm J 
Henson, Clitlord Hockett, Alpha Sommers, Dennis 
Higes, branes Holt, Edmund Stangar, Ann 
Hirchnall, Pronwen Honner, Richard Stecle, Janice 
hike, Joan Howard, Colin Stone, Angela 
Honard, Nigel Hudson, Paul Stowell, Samuel 
Howden Smith, Philip Hughes, Owain Sturrock, Kathron 
Howler, Pamela Hyland, Jane Swan, Judith 
Bradley, Julia Immelman, Daniel Sydenham, Margaret 
Brandreth, Janet Inkster, Yvonne Tam, Tit-Fung 
Brightvell, John Jaques, Celia Tanton, Joan 
Hrockbank, Margaret Jenkin, Paul Taylor, Carol 
Brown, Angela Jennings, Pauline Taylor, John 
Brown, Dorothy Jones, David Thompson, Barbara 
Brown, Mark Jones, Della Thomson, Stephen 
Browne, Helen Jones, Richard Thorogood, Peter 
Bruce-Payne, David Kaullman, Richard Tomlin, Lewis 
Burdett, Malcolm Kavanagh, Paul Tremeer, David 
Cameron, Paul Ketteridge, Malcolm Tyrie, Timothy 
Cameron, Peter King, Linda Tyrrill, Rosemary 
Canter, Pamela Kirkland, Richard Van Hoogstraten, Hermine 
Cave, Martin Lamb, Anthony S Wheen, Natalie 
Chalmers, Stanley Lane, Elizabeth C White, Philip 
Chambers, Celia Lax, Terrence Whittaker, Peter 
Chapman, Donna Lees, Joanna Wicken, Nigel 
Chapman, Julia Le Nevez, Pamela Wilkes, Sandra 
Charity, Andrew Leslic, Felicity Williams, Ann 
Churchill, Caroline McCabe, Lois I Williams, Geoffrey 
Clunies-Ross, Andrew McHale, Josephine Williams, Judith 
Cock, Joanna Mabey, Lucy Williams, Karen 
Cockle, Martin Marshall, Barbara Williams, Susan 
Coe, Michael Marshall, R. Nicholas Wilson, Alan 
Collier, Andrew Matesky, Elizabeth Wines, Roberta 
Collins, Ann Mein, Christine Woodcock, David 
Collison, Margaret Milan, Susan Wooldridge, Yvonne 
Cope, Rosemary Mills, Antoinette Wu, Ruth 
Corkish, Carol Munden, David Yorath, Kevin 
Crudge, Seaulltse RUSH Anne 
Davies, Mary Noon, EBileen > ER =c 
De'Ath, Sylvia O'Connell, Richard RE-ENTRIES 
Dines, S. Margaret Orton, Andrew Annear, Gwenyth 
Dix, Caroline Palmai, Monique Blumenthal, Denise 
Dobson, John Parish, Anne Ellis, David 
Edmonds, David Parkin, Anne Davies, Brenda 
Eldridge, Lynda Pearce, Elaine Godwin, Anthony 
ans, Alison Perey, Diana Hill, Doreen 
‘innissy, Michael Pfaft, Malcolm Lim, Ai Lian 
“i12Gibbon, Jacqueline Pike, Aubrey Marley, Marian 
Fleet, Myrna Plenty, JetYrey Smith, Gecffrey 
Forrester, Ocnone Plew errilic Thompson, Rebert 
Foster, Alison Quaradeghini, Sandra Walmesley, John 









Fox, Malcolm Ratelitfe, Alan Watts, Valerie 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC UNION 
ROURDED 1906 


Premdemt =" MR. KTH FALK NDR 
ton: Secretary (tires Prd Caney Posie 
Heo. Teeastirer: Ms Hage? Stos 
Assstnat Horn. Sevretary": Mes, Rican fariau 
Hen, Exicor of RAC AM. Mapactie? MRS Diana Mc Viauus 
Hom Seoretary and Tears, 2 OM. Uvion Loan Pood: Miss Vesta Gare 


Hon. Auditors: Mi. Eiiwit Remo abd De, WES. LiovD Winer 
Comvnitioe 

Miss Tura King Ma. Davin Pagionouse 

Mr Joun Stamper Miss Rirte Dyson 

Missi rot Sdnerwy Miss Estate Pita 

Mr. Coenfins Escrpe Ma. Jouw Tooter 

Miss Valores Tene Mas Sevaoun Wianyares 

Mas Bartana Bevan Ma. ERIC Stained 

Ma. Haxry Praris 


(the order is that af fengith af service) 


The Society consists of past Ao. eects eke Cnetts: of the CoUrge. ani 
others invited by the Conitnitiwe fo. become ® Ih peel object. i) to 
strengther the bond between Cand former pupils of the College. - Its activitios 
include an Annual * At Home” at the College inthe sutimer, and an Anoual General 
Mecting ip the Abturan Térn 

The Subscription for present pupils of the College 14 10a: 6d, per Anoam,» All past 

mils and others pay £1 1s, Od. per annon, except Members outside. the 

Brnich Inles, oette var fie te The finopeial year conmences op Sep 1, 

The Union Office (Room 43) js open for business.and enquities on Tuoway 
and Priday afternoons from 2 p.m, to 4.40pm: 

The £.C. Af. Magazine (issued onge.a tera) is included in the donual subscription 
to the Union. 

A Loan Fund is available for the benefil of Union Members oniv 


THE R.C.M. MAGAZINE 
POUNDED 1904 


A. Journal for and Students and friends of the Royal College of 
Music and the Oficiol onean the RuC.M: Union. 
* The Leiter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life 
Hon, Editor: Miss Diana MeVeacr 
Hon. Secretary; Mist MAgoaner Paineatrx 


Hexnews Howu.cs (1920-1925) Ame tania 925-1910) 
Dr. t 
Frank Howes (1930-19 JOAN Chrrssuet, (1946-1953) 
o CMa Bowne Reyne (0959-1959) Wi 
Commitioe 
Mr Journ Amps 








